evening, with the opera, the season, the farewell from the
Metropolitan, Farewell to myself, she thought.

She packed the costume away and closed the trunk;
then she put her night things into her little suitcase, very
orderly and with an odd feeling of pity for them. They,
too, would get married now, her blue dressing-jacket to
Sasha's camel-hair robe, her jar of cream to his bottle of
shaving lotion, her tooth brush to his. Once more she
looked at her wrist watch, "Why don't they start the act,
for heaven's sake?" she thought, and all at once she felt an
overwhelming fear close in on her* She left the room and
went back on the stage to be there for Sasha's cue.

The lights dimmed and the audience ceased to talk and
sat up in readiness for the beginning of the last act* But
instead of the curtain going up to reveal the plaza in front
of the arena, it billowed slightly and admitted a pale man
in an ill-fitting evening suit who crept out of its folds and
took a stand behind the footlights.

"Ladies and Gentlemen," Dr. Mayer said, trying to
steady his rubber knees, to clear his throat and to keep his
German accent under control. "Ladies and Gentlemen, I
am very sorry to announce that Mr. Bhakaroff feels slightly
indisposed. He apologizes for being unable to finish his
part. Mr. Michael Stern will pitch in for him and sing
Escamillo in the last act."

Dr. Mayer slunk off and left the audience undecided
how to react. They were sorry for Bhakaroff and had no
way of expressing it. The colloquial expression <cto pitch
in" had made slight of the accident, however, and Dr. Mayer
was justly proud of it. His exit was followed by a silence,
then by a murmur of regret. At this moment there came a
lonely and frantic hand-clapping from the second balcony.
Heads turned towards it, some people hissed, some giggled.
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